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“ Your petitioner knows, as well as he! 
** knows that fire burus, that if your Honourable 
** House pass this Bill, without greatly reduc- 
‘‘ ing the taxes, you will plunge the nation 
** into a state of distress absolutely insupport- 
*€ able.”—Mr. Cobbett’s Petition to the House 
of Commons, February, 1426, when the Bill for 
abolishing the Small Notes was in progress 
through the House. 





TO 


Mr. WESTERN, 


On his Third Letter to the People of 
Essex. 


. Ripley Castle, 22d January, 1830. 
IR, 

Various reasons induce me to insert 
in my Register your very long, very 
tedious, and very stupid ¢hird letter to 
your “‘ constituents,” as you call them, 
who may well. be called your Essex- 
calves, and who deserve all that they 
are now getting, and a great deal more, 
for having chosen you to represent them, 
while. there were men dike me in the 
kingdom. My principal reason, how- 
ever, for publishing your letter is, that 
I may have it ox record. I remember 
when you abused me, in one of your 
harangues to your Catyes; and [ re- 
member how the beasts bellowed out 
applauses upon you. You are both 
properly punished now; and your pu- 
nishment gives great satisfaction to me. 


‘landowners; and it shows at once the 
|alarm and the imbecility of their minds, 





To the Gentry, Clergy, Freeholders, and 
Inhabitants, of the County of Essex. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I endeavoured in my last letter to 
explain to you the difference between 
Low price, the consequence of abun- 
dance, and low price, the effect of a 
scarcity of money and I proved to you, 
at all events, that misery, that famine 
and low price, may exist together ; and 
that high money; price and plenty and 
happiness may also exist together: I 
think I have done more ; I think I have 
proved that Low price, when it arises 
from a scarcity and high value of money, 
& LESSENING of the quantity of money, 
as Mr. Locke calls it, is always produc- 
tive of misery; and I at this moment 
dread the final catastrophe which he 
describes as too probably consequent 
upon it. Mr. Locke says: “‘ The peo- 
‘‘ ple not perceiving the meney to be 
** gone, will be jealous of each other, 
*‘ and each suspecting another's inequa- 
‘lity of gain to rob him of his share, 
“ will be employing his skill and power 
“the best he can to retrieve it again, 
** and bring money into his own pocket 
** in the same plenty as formerly ; but 
“‘ this is only scrambling amongst our- 
** selves, and helps no more against our 
“wants, than the pulling of a short 
* coverlet will, amongst children who 
‘« lie together, preserve them from the 
“cold ; some will starve, unless the 
“ father of the family provides better, 
“and enlarges the scanty covering, 
“This pulling and contest is usually 
** between the landed man and the mer- 





Before 1 go further, I shall insert your | 
letter: and when I have done that, I. 
shall make some remarks upon it. [ 
beg my readers to muster up their, 
patience, and to get through the whole; 
for, confused mass as it is, it expresses 
the shuffling opinions and feelings of 
the cowardly and greedy part of the; 


“ chant, for the labourer's share, being 
*‘ seldom much more than a bare sub- 
“€ sistence, never allows that body of 
“* men time or opportunity to raise their 
** thoughts above that, or struggle with, 
“ the richer for theirs, un/ess when some 


** common and great’ distress, uniting» 
“ them in one universal ferment, makes 
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‘them forget respect, and emboldens 
“them to carve for their wants with 

* armed Sor ce, and then sometimes they | 

* break in upon the rich and sweep all | 
“‘ like a deluge. But this rarely hap- | 
‘ pens but in the maleadministration of | 
‘neglected or mismanaged govern- 
‘ment. ‘The whole of this passage is 
marvellously descriptive of Our present 
unhappy state, and of the danger that 
awaits us. I ask whether, from the 
first moment of the Lessentne of the 
quantity of money by Peel’s Bill (and 
this lessening has been apmirrep to be 
one-fourth, but [ say, one-half), the 
jealousy of one another, which Mr 
Locke so strikingly describes, did not 
take place, and if it does not exist toa 
great degree now? The landed man 
and the merchant, the mannfacturer, 
the different traders, masters and men, 
landlords and tenants, and their labour- 
ers, are all pulling against each other; but 
this scrambling amongst ourselves, as 
he says, helps nothing against our wants. 
The father of the family must give usa 
sufficiency of covering, or some will 
starve; and many are starving, | am 
convinced, for the want of it, and they 
have suffered, and are suffering to such 
an extent, that statesmen must be blind 
if they do not see that the people will 
soon forget respect, and want will em- 
bolden them to carve to their wants 
with armed force, and break in and 
sweep all like a deluge. I am amazed 
they do not see that any alternative is 
preterable to the course they are pursu- 
ing. ‘They must know, I think, that 
the distress is ow ing to the insufficiency 


Mar. Western's Lerrer. 
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by whose labour the whole are sup- 
| ported and fed; or when we see men 
actually fainting and maddening under 
the deprivation of their proper suste- 
nance? Is that the way to give secu- 
rity to those who derive all their 
wealth, all their share of the common 
stock, and so large a share from the 
labour of men who are thus oppressed ? 
See the accounts of the Huddersfield 
meeting of manufacturers and opera- 
tives; from which it appears there is too 
much reason to apprehend that the tra- 
gedy of Ireland in 1822, will be ex- 
hibited in that and other manufacturing 
towns, and there is in their present situ- 
ation too close resemblance now: and 
see also the following extract from a 
letter of Geo. Beaumont, to the editor 
of the Leeds Patriot, of December 26 
1829, which will give you an idea of 
the sentiments which distress has helped 
to give birth to in that portion of the 
community :— 

‘“¢ Sir,—I can assure you, the gene- 
“rality of labourers consider that all 
** wealth flows from them. Visit them 
“in their wretched abodes, they will 
** soon tell you that labour is the source 
“ of all weaith ;—they will tell you that 
“‘ the miner explores the bowels of the 
“earth in search of the richest trea- 
*‘ sures; the stone that builds the man- 
“sion, as well as the polished marble 
* that beautifiecs the temple, is the re- 
** sult of labour ; the ploughman breaks 
“the sturdy turf to extract the fruits 
** of the field, and the weaver in tat- 
“tered rags produces the firm fabric 
“that decorates the pampered lord. 





of the currency necessary for the affairs 
of the country ; at least they admit that 
they have caused a contraction of the 
currency, and that such contraction has 
occasioned a great ‘pressure upon the 
inpustRY of the country, though they | 
deny the extent of it. Bur way rv- 
FLICT AT ALL A GREAT PRESSURB Upon 
the INDUSTRIOUS crasses? What 
is the use of having a contracted cur 
rency, a smaller quantity of money i 

circulation ? Does it add to our secu- 
rity when it throws all the indus/rieus 
classes into difficulty, when it almost 


destroys that portion of the community 





“Sir, it is high time to be honest if 
“one dare; the truth has been too 
“long concealed, nay, were the real 
“ sentiments of the operative manufac- 
“turers made known to the public, it 
“ would alarm the most callous and in- 
“different. It would fill the minds of 
te the wealthy with terror.” 

It does appear to me an infatuation 
that nothing can account for, that, 
n | spite of all this misery before their eyes, 
and such proof, such apmission of the 
cause, our statesmen still go on LEs- 
SENING the quantity of money, and 
pluming themselves upon what they 
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call cheapness ; though they ought to 


they must be reat low prices, and not 


know, the fact is demonstrable from|Low prices from the high value of 


their own admissions, that such cheap- 
ness is only dear money, an actual 


/'MONEY; the REAL Low prices are those 


which are comparatively Low, arising 


scarcity of money; and I may fairly | out of the superior skill and industry of 


apply that term to the ¢ofal inadequacy | the producers, and the facilities they 


of our present currency to give a suf- 
ficient money-price for the products of 
industry and the wages of labour. They 
do all they can to deceive the people 
with the term cueap, as applied to 
bread or manufactured goods. I am 
bound to believe they deceive them- 
selves first, they certainly do all they 
can to deceive the people, as the peo- 
ple will, however, soon find out. The 
people, I say, will soon discern that 
CHEAP BREAP Means Only DEAR money, 
and that sucm cheapness and starva- 
tion are constant attendants upon each 
other, and that swch cueaP manufac- 
tures and ruin are no less constant 
allies. What matters it that dread is 
at a low price, if the man’s pocket is 
empty of money; or what matters it 
that a manufacturer or merchant sends 
cheap manufactures abroad, if his ven- 
ture ends in loss instead of profit? I 
AM CONFIDENT THAT NEITHER MANUFAC- 
TURER NOR MERCHANT WILL MAKE ANY 
PROFIT TILL MANUFACTURES RETURN A 
HIGH MONEY PRICE; NOR WILL WORK- 
MEN AND LABOURERS OF ANY DESCRIP- 
TION HAVE COMFORT AND PLENTY TILL 
THEIR LABOUR BEARS A HIGH MONEY 
PRICE; NOR WILL ANY TRADE PROSPER 
TILL ALL PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY FROM 
THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE SAIL, 
BEAR A HIGH MONEY PRICK. This seem- 
ing paradox grows out of our peculiar 
situation. A rise in the Money price, 
would be in effect mo advance in the 
REAL price, either of commodities or 
labour, but would operate in a direct 
contrary manner. It would be a dim- 


nution of taxes, by diminishing the value | 


of the money in which taxes are paid; 
but this will appear more and more 
clearly as L proceed. And here I en- 
ter the list with some statesmen, 
upon a point on which they consider 
themselves strongest, and on which 
many think they are strongest. They 
say, if you have not Low prices foreign 
ers will undersell you: so say I, but 





enjoy ; if the prices become low, in 
consequence of the high value of money, 
the weight of taxation must be felt 
proportionably heavier, and the pres- 
sure upon industry so much more se~ 
vere. Now, the statesmeh, authors of 
Peel's Bill, want to make us believe 
that the present Low prices are the 
effect only of skill and industry, and of 
cheap raw produce ; at least such ar- 
pears to be their object, for the fall in 
price consequent upon the increased 
value of the currency, is always kept 
out of sight when subjects are-discussed, 
which ought to induce a careful discri- 
mination of the several causes of low 
price. I say such statesmen are singu- 
larly mistaken, or else they are in the 
habit of doing what, I believe, some 
politicians think perfectly justifiable, 
but which I certainly do not, and which, 
at all events, must be bad policy in the 
end. I mean, that in order to earry a 
great question, such as, in the estimate 
of some people, the perpetuity of Peel's 
bill, they think they may employ their 
eloquence to confound instead of en- 
lighten their auditors ; to confuse and 
perplex the subject, instead of to clear 
and simplify it. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the other day I 
may call it, in the House of Commons : 
—‘ What would this country have been, 
‘if the prices of our manufactures had 
“* costinued at the same amount as dur- 
‘ing war? We are now the greatest 
‘* manufacturers in the world. Would 
‘“* that have been our situation if we had 
“not been able to compete with our 
‘* foreign rivals in the market of the 
“ world? It was to the change of price 
‘‘ that we owed this advantage of our 
‘* present situation, in being able to sell 
* our woollens and cottons abroad, the 
“ price of which was regulated by the 
“price at home.” Now it is evident, 
that his argument and statement here 
would lead his auditors to believe that 
the /ow price he spoke of, was the sole 
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consequence of increased skill, industry, 
and other facilities. I must say, it is 
marvellous he should so shape his ar- 


gument as to allow the possibility of | 


such a misapprehension, still more ex- | 
traordinary if he should not know that | 
three-fourths or more of the change of 
price is owing to the change in the 
value of the currency, by the operation 
of Peel’s Bill. Can he mean to say 


that a dow price, the consequence of a' 
diminished quantity of money, is equally | 


beneficial, or the same thing, as low 


price is the consequence of improved | 


skill and industry ? He cannot, surely ; it 


would be preposterous, and is not to he 
presumed in a man of his knowledge ; | 


and yet it is almost impossible to know 
what else he does mean. 
man Waithman had shown him, 
custom-house returns, 
Bill, 36 millions of British goods ex- 
ported, measured in quantity by what 
is termed official value, produced of de- 
clared, that is, money, 
pounds sterling; whereas in 1828, 54 
million of goods returned only 36 mil- 
lion of pounds sterling (fractions omit- 
ted): very true, says Mr. Huskisson, 
here is the price and quantity exactly 
reversed ; 
are CHEAPER now than they were then ; 
and he goes on to say this cheapness 
enables us to sustain our extensive fo- 
reign commerce. Now really, to im- 
press upon his auditors the opinion that 
this cheapness arises from improved 
skiil, machinery, Kc., or to leave them 


from 


under such possible misapprehension, is | 


But ob- 
say$,—in 


what I cannot understand. 
serve, he, a little further on, 
1814, before Peel's Bill, the exchanges 
were thirty per cent. against us, now 
they are in our favour, and adds, must 
not such a difference produce a con- 
siderable effect ’ What is that but proor 
that the value of our money has, ac- 
cording to his own admission, since that | 
time, RISEN thirty per cent. ; 


much as one hundred was then ; 
reduction ? for 


is no real 


pounds sterling now are worth as many 
francs, for instance, in exchange with 





Mr. Alder- | 


that before Peel's | 


value 54 million | 


this only shows that things | 


; and that 
seveniy pounds sterling now ‘is just as | 
or, that | exposing it. 
the price reduced from 1000. to 70. | 
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France, as 1001. were in 1814. Thus 
he proves himself that 30 per cent. ac- 
cording to his estimate of the CHEAP- 
NESS, is in fact only so much DEAR- 
| NESS of money, and of course gives no 
benefit in the foreign market, whilst at 
home it takes away 30 per cent. from 
the wages of the labourer, by whom the 
goods are produced, and as much from 
his employer, leaving the taxes and bur- 
dens of both undiminished. I trust he 
does not so far adopt those Parliamen- 
_tary tactics, to which I have alluded, of 
misleading his auditors, as to intend to 
make them believe that this difference of 
the exchanges is only a balance of com- 
mercial bills, which he knows can occasion 
only a difference to a very small compa- 
rative amount. And yet when he says, 
must not ¢his produce a considerable 
effect, it seems that he meant it to be 
supposed tha: the difference in the ex- 
changes did not arise from the altered 
value of our currency, and that it was 
much in favour of our rorREIGN trade. 
Another difficulty, indeed, presents itself 
to my mind in the attempts to solve his 
meaning, from the recollection of his 
having, upon a former occasion, convines 
ced the House that an unfavourable state 
of the exchanges was favourable to an 
increase of our exports, while it tended 
to check our imports from foreign parts.* 
Mr. Huskisson knows perfectly well, 
that a great many persons, in and out of 
the House of Commons, imagine that a 
rise in the price of manufactures, though 
| the consequence of an INCREASED QUAN- 
Tiry of Monery, or diminution of its 
value, would be destructive of our foreign 
commerce: and no man knows better 
than he does, that it would produce no 
such effect! ‘They say, if wehave more 
paper, for instance, and if we are to have 
WaR prices again, away goes our FOREIGN 
commerce. I am surprised that such an 
erroneous idea should prevail, and I re- 
_gret that Mr. Huskisson should, by neg- 
leeting all explanation upon this point, 
assist in confirming the error, rather than 
But, i in order to get a clear 
view of the subject, we will suppose that 








that 70, we had the war currency and war prices, 





| * Par, Deb, vol, xiv., p. 236, 
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and that, in consequence, a yard of su- 
perfine cloth, which sells now for twenty | 
shillings, should in such WAR CURRENCY 
sell for thirty. Why, then, the French- 
man, who sent his yard of silk to ex- 
change for this yard of cloth, would find 
that such yard of silk would fetch thirty 
shillings in the English market, which 
before “would fetch only twenty; and so 
would all other foreign commodities 
rise as our own rose, and thus would our 
foreign commerce remain precisely upon 
the same footing. ‘To explain this in 
another way, it will be remembered, 
that during the war currency, one pound 
sterling British would only exchange for, 















13S 


| value of money is thus proved by the 


exchanges. I should have thought it 
‘was yet more obvious that any change 
whatever in the denomination or quality 
of our metallic currency would make no 
difference in regard to foreign com- 
‘merce, and yet I believe the error pre- 
vails throughout ; the fact is, that 
foreigners care not what we choose to 
call our money, or of what quality we 
make it, or what we make it pass for 
here, which is merely a conventual sign 
amongst ourselves. ‘The metallic money 
they resolve into its 1nrRiINsic worth ; 
for instance, if we were to coin a pound 
of silver into ninety shillings instead of 


at one time, I think, sixreen francs: | sixty, which is an advance of fifty per 


it fluctuated generally from 16 to 20 
francs; now one pound sterling will 
exchange for 26 francs all but 20 cents. 
And here, by the bye, is one decisive 
proof of the alteration of the value of 
our currency, and which shows distinctly 
that so much as is the difference between 
26 and 16, is rise in the value of our 


cent., and then a pound sterling become 
worth thirty shillings British in the new 
coinage, the foreigner would see that the 
30 shillings British would, in such case, 
contain only the same quantity of silver 
which twenty shillings did before, and 
would say, alter the coin of your coun- 





try as you please; I shall only give you 


money, and not cuEareER price, as Mr. | 26 francs for the thirty, as I would have 


Huskisson calls it, of the commodity. | 


In the time I allude to, 1004. sterling | 
British would only exchange for 1600, yard of cloth, 


‘done for the twenty shillings. This 
change of the silver coin would make a 
which sells now for 


francs, or one hundred pounds worth of | twenty shillings, sell for thirty in Eng- 


goods, in the war price British, would 
only produce 1600 francs; now 644. 
sterling British, or sixty-four pounds 
worth of goods British, will fetch iden- 
tically the same sum, viz., 1600 francs ; 
or one hundred pounds British will now 
exchange fur 2600 francs instead of 
1600 ; in other words, a manufacturer, 
who has goods to the value of one hun- 
dred pounds in our present currency, 
eanuot afford to sell them in France for 
less than 2600 francs, whereas a manu- 
facturer having one hundred pounds 
worth of goods in the war currency 
could afford to sell them for 1600 francs. 
If | were to argue therefore as Mr. Hus- 
kisson does, l tmnight say, give us again 
our war currency, and we shall get a 
great advantage in our foreign trade. 
We can afford to sell one hundred pounds 
worth of goods for 1600 francs instead 
of 2600. It would not be more absurd 
than his arguing in favour of that cheap- 
ness which is the consequence of a 
higher value of money, and which higher 





land, but the manufacturer would be as 
well content to take 26 francs for it in 
France as he was before, because the 26 
francs would be equal to the thirty shil- 
lings of the new coinage. He could, 
indeed, afford to sell his yard of cloth 
lower than before, inasmuch as this al- 
teration of our money would exactly, to 
the extent it was carried, lower the 
pressure of taxation upon him, on the 
present hypothesis, 50 per cent., to 
which extent, at least, it was increased 
by Peel’s Bill. Itis, in truth, the pres- 
sure of taxation, occasioned by the heavy 
weights or high value of our money in 
the Peel Bill currency, that has run 
away with att the profit of the manu- 
facturer, and indeed forced him to drive 
a losing, instead of a profitable, trade, 
and of course disablec him from paying 
adequate wages to his men. But, say 


Mr. Huskisson and other statesmen, our 


exports are immensely increased ; so 
they may be, but they turn a deaf ear to 
the declarations of all the exporters, 
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who tell them that they are losing in-| 
The unexampled ef- | 
forts that have been made to force a} 


stead of gaining. 


Ma. Western's Letrer. 
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year, whilst sinking, to be chided for 
complaining, and be told by some Board 
of Trade minister that they are thriving 


trade are, I think, easily accounted for.| more than ever; whilst another less 


The manufacturers and merchants of 
this country possessed immense capital, 
powers of every kind, energy and enter- 
prise unexampled. It was hardly possi- 
ble to subdue their spirit, perseverance, 
and power. They found all at once that 
the products of their industry lost fifty 
per cent. of their money value. The 
NECESSARY annual returns are wanting. 
They go to work naturally to increase 
quantity, and force sales, to make up this 
deficiency ; they struggle on in the same 
Way year after year; they struggle 
against each other ; they compete un- 
fairly ; they even look, some of them, 
with complacency upon their neigh- 
bours’ fall ; they press down the wages 
of their men to the lowest possible de- 
gree they are obliged to do so. They 
make them work sixteen hours instead 
of ten ; they thus go on still unsubdued, 
in hopes of better times; they do by 
these means lower the price of commo- 
dities ; that is to say, by a sacrifice of 
their own profits, and exhaustion of 
their workmen's health and strength, 
and so far Mr. Huskisson may, if he 
pleases, exult in the cheapness of our 
commodities. I can allow him but very 
little for improved machinery and skill, 
because the produce of the earth and 
commodities, where no such improved 
machinery can be applicable, have be- 
come cheaper, as he calls it, in the same 
ratio as manufactures. Mr. Huskisson 
will say, if they did not get a profit they 
would turn their capital into other chan- 
nels; undoubtedly they would iF they 
could, but they cannot by any possibi- 
lity; that truism in the abstract, that 
delusion in practice, viz., that capital 
and industry will fly from profitless to 
profitable channels, will not hold aé all 
in our present state; for all trades are 
alike profitless. ‘There is no hope or 
prospect in change, unless, indeed, they 
seek some more genial clime than ours 
is become, and that is a dreadful alter- 
native, to be driven from their native 
cherished country by the ignorance and 
pertinacity of their rulers, year after 





daring statesman says, year after year, 
* Wait a little ; depend upon it all will 
** come round ; the country will right 
“« itself.” She has righted herself, it is 
true, under many a severe blow received 
at the hands of her statesmen; but the 
instrument with which she has at length 
been struck touches the heart, and un- 
less it is extracted, will bring on fatal 
convulsion of the whole frame. Minis- 
ters next tell us that the consumption 
of exciseable commodities is increased, 
and that therefore the condition of the 
lower class must be comfortable ; this 
proves too much: at least it is attempt- 
ing to establish a point so at variance 
with the fact, and the experience and 
knowledge of all men, as to be quite 
disgusting. It is pretty strong to tell 
masters they are thriving when ruin 
stares them in the face; and next to 
offer proof of the comfortable condition 
of their men, when we know they are 
suffering, in many cases, an EXTREMITY 
of distress, and have been in that state 
for years. The increased consumption, 
as appears by excise revenue returns, is, 
I believe, in no small degree the effect 
of greater vigilance in the collection of 
those duties. Another reason is the dis- 
position of the English to hold to that ex 
penditure which is combined with indul- 
gence and comfort, giving up in prefer- 
ence many necessaries. And then I beg you 
to consider our case always that of alion 
caught in the toils of an insidious foe : 
he struggles with his wondrous power 
for a long time against the gripe of the 
subtle cords that bind his limbs, and 
moves as erect almost as if he did not 
feel them ; but he will at last sink under 
exhaustion, and so shall we sink, and our 
exhaustion is beginning to be very per- 
ceptible. In fact, | have always con- 
tended, and it cannot be denied, that 
when we were struck by that insidious 
instrument, the most destructive which 
ever man levelled against the welfare and 
happiness of a country, we were in a state 
of extraordinary health and strength, and, 
dreadful as was the blow, we have made 
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such gigantic efforts, that those who are | 


themselves yet untouched, and whose 
thoughts wander little beyond their own 
selfish atmosphere, are hardly conscious 
of the depth of the wound that has been 
inflicted upon the more industrious and 
less fortunate millions, who are now in- 
deed beginning to smart almost to des- 
peration under it. 

Mr. Huskisson’s advocacy of Peel’s 
Bill, or joint authorship I might say, 
with a little junta of the learned, at all 
events his advocacy of the bill, and the 
prices thereby jfized upon commodities 
and labour, astonishes me more than that 
of any other statesman of the party, be- 
cause, in 1815, he in so striking and re- 
markable a manner insisted always upon 
the necessity of high prices afier the 
war. In the debate, upon the Corn Bill 
in 1815, he said there was a yreat dimi- 
nution in the value of money; that the 
farmers’ charges were doubled ; that to 
talk of prices returning to what they 
were befure the war, was to inculcate a 
most dangerous error; if the entire 
rental was given up it would not be pos- 
sible. He then adverted to the amount 
of taxation before the war, which he 
said did not exceed sixteen millions, 
whereas he could not calculate upon a 
peace establishment much below sixty 
millions. Would this, he said, make no 
difference in the money price of articles ? 
and then reiterated his surprise that any 
body should contemplate a price of corn 
less than very near the double of what 
it was before the war. Now it is quite 
clear that his good sense and good feel- 
ing would alike revolt at the idea of such 
doubling of the price of corn by means 
of scarcity of corn; he meant, of course, 
a doubling consequent upon the pirrEer- 
ENT MONEY in which the prices were told, 
nor could he imagine the possibility of 
corn bearing a high price, and other com- 
modities and labour a low price; he 
could only mean that the war had effected 
such changes that every product of in- 
dustry and the wages of labour must 
return double the quantity of money that 
they did before the war, or the fifty or 
sixty millions of taxes could not be 
borne by the country. What arguments 
induced him to substitute his present very 








opposite opinions inthe place of those, so 
rational, which he then entertained, I 
have no clue to discover; a material 
change of circumstances may make a 
different course of action necessary, but 
no change of circumstances occurred 
between 1815 and 1819. He certainly 
is subject to a change of vision at dif- 
ferent times of the day; his admiration 
of the Corn Bill of 1815, which, on 
behalf of all the interests of the coun- 
try, he earnestly recommended to the 
adoption of the House; his lamenta- 
tion, in 1828, from the bottom of his 
soul, over the mass of evil and misery 
and destruction of capital which that 
same law had, in the course of its twelve 
years’ operation, produced, are remark- 
able proofs of this propensity to see 
subjects in different points of view at 
different times. I do not make these 
remarks in order to impugn his patri- 
otism, his talents, or his industry, but 
to show that the old adage, Humanum 
est errare, applies to him as well as to 
others; that he is not oracular, as many 
gentlemen in the House of Commons 
seem to think. He certainly possesses 
very considerable influence in the House, 
especially upon such subjects as that 1 
am now discussing, and it is desirable 
to prove. that he is not an infallible 
guide. At one or other of the periods 
| have alluded to, he must have been 
egregiously wrong, and at the earliest 
of those periods he could neither plead 
youth nor inexperience nor want of in- 
formation to extenuate his errors, 

In reference to Peel's Bill, perhaps he 
thonght with Mr, Ricardo and others, 
that it would only make a difference of 
price to the exteut of four per cent., and 
that the Legislature having, with sin- 
gular concurrence of opinions amongst - 
the statesmen on opposite sides of the 
House, acted upon this idea, it would 
be better to drag the country through 
any difficulties, and counteract the mis- 
chief by sinister operations, than expose 
to the people the astounding errors into 
which their rulers had fallen. He might 
be too deeply impressed also with the 
difficulty of undoing what they had 
done. I can give him and others credit 


for their motives, but not for their wis- 
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dom, in pursuing this course ; there is 
nothing like dealing fairly and-openly 
with the people; depend upon it the 
credit of the country would never have 
suffered a moment under the avowal of 
an error honestly made; and that there 
is always on the other hand great dan- 
ger if the people discover that false 
lights have been held out to them, and 
they find themselves deceived. 

1 beg now to call the particular at- 
tention of landowners and farmers to 
some opinions I shall submit to them, 
and which may not be in accord alto- 
gether with some established notions, 
and appear at variance with some | 
myself entertain. In the first place | 
declare my conviction, that the most 
perfect exclusion of foreign corn would 
not give a price of wheat above an 
AVERAGE of 45s. by the Winchester 
quarter, if Peel’s Bill is to remain and 
be in full force. 1n the next place I do 
believe, that if we had now the war 
currency, we might at this moment open 
the ports freely to foreign corn, and that 
the price would rise materially notwith- 
standing, and be maintained permanent- 
ly on an adequate scale. ‘The price of 
every thing would rise; wages would 
rise also; indeed if the wages of labour 
did not rise, the price of corn would not, 
and never can (except from a scarcity 
of corn), because the laborious classes 
are the great consumers, and the mar- 
kets must be governed by their ability 
to purchase, and we should have plenty 
of money and plenty of corn. The price 
would rise upon the Continent simul- 
taneously with the price here. Prices 
upon the Continent are in a variety of 
ways affected, and, in the dealings of the 
Continent with us, in a great measure 
governed by our currency laws ; and 
the Continent has felt, in a material 
degree, the dire effects of the contrac- 
tion of the currency of this country, 
being, in truth, a diminution of the 
aggregate circulating medium of all 
nations in commercial intercourse with 
us. The high prices at which alone, 
during the war, the Continent could sell 
us grain, were, in a great measure, the 
necessary result of our war currency ; 
or, in other words, cheap money, and 


Mr. Wesrern’s Lerrer. 
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the restoration of that same currency 
here, would restore the same prices 
abroad as measured in that currency ; 
the whole character of foreign compe- 
tition would be at once altered by the 
change, and its ill effects neutralised. 
In corroboration of the embarrassments 
produced throughout the Continent, by 
the contraction of the currency and con- 
sequent low money prices forced on 
them by Peel’s Bill, I refer to the re- 
port of the Committee of 1821, where 
it is stated that a proportion of the de- 
pression of prices prevailing in other 
countries. is to be ascribed to the re- 
storation of our currency, which restor- 
ation the Committee stated to have de- 
ranged, in some degree, the markets of 
every part of the civilized world. 

I do not by any means intend to ad- 
mit that | think a permanent importa- 
tion of corn desirable or safe, because 
there is nothing I should so much dread 
as reliance upon: foreign countries for 
any portion of our daily food. 1 think 
our independence would be gone, our 
people would be the subjects of those 
who fed them. I think we have ameLe 
means to feed ourselves in general, and 
to extract a surplus of any other coun- 
try when we want it; in short, with 
superior wealth we should always have 
the best chance to extract occasional 
supply from our neighbours; but I 
contend that we can grow and bring 
to market, corn as CHEAP as any coun- 
try in the world; by cheap, [ mean 
REALLY cheap, that is, with as little 
cost of labour and seed; our soil and 
climate taken altogether are as favour- 
able as that of other countries. Set the 
prime of our soil against the prime of 
other countries; compare, in like man- 
ner, the middling quality and bad; and 
we shall be found little, if any, inferior 
for the growth of wheat. Our facilities of 
conveyance to market, lighten consider- 
ably the price ; then the force of supe- 
rior capital and skill are wonderfully 
effective to insure and to increase pro- 
duce. I say then, we can grow it at as 
low a labour price as any nation upon 
the Continent. More than the first half 
of the last century, our price was as 
low, and often lower, so that we bad a 
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large export trade of wheat. It is our|jeopardy. We are beginning to knock 
necessary taxes then, that disable us in| down the fives into four, and four into 
competition with the foreign grower, | three, by hocus-pocus operations upon 
and render protection necessary to save} the funds ; a miserable attempt, and is 
our own agriculture from extinction. | only an earnest of what the fundholders 
Now, as it has been proved in a thou-| may expect. I say, then, we cannot 
sand ways, that Peel's Bill effectively keep our present currency. We could, 


increased taxation to such an enormous 


with the greatest advantage, use and 


and unnecessary extent, as compared) safely keep the war currency. But it is 


with taxation, paid in the war currency, | 
so the return to the war currency would 
lighten taxation in the same degree ; | 
and with our present war taxes so 
LIGHTENED, and looking to the stock of 
corn in this country and on the Conti- 
nent, | at this moment should not en- 
tertain any fear of injury to the agricul- 
ture of this country from the competi- 
tion of the foreign grower. I shall be 
asked, what would become of the con- 
sumers, with this rise of the money 
price; why, I say that their powers of 
commanding the necessaries of life by 
augmented wages of labour would be 
increased, and consequently the con- 
sumption would be iucreased to the infi- 
nite relief and comfort of the people. 
Who are the consumers? Why, the 
industrious and laborious classes are 
consumers, the great consumers. States- 
men argue as if the producer was one 
sort of animal, and the consumer ano- 
ther; which is too absurd. The pro- 
ducers are the principal consumers, and 
they could and would consume a great 
deal more than they do now. We should 
hear no more of over-production or sur- 
plus population. Depend upon it, we 
have yet ample powers of production 
and consumption too, if we were not 
chained to the earth by the shackles 
of that fatal bill. 

I have heard many people say, the 
war currency we know would relieve us 
for a time, but we could not keep it. 
But why not? I say we could keep it, 
and for this obvious reason, that we want 
it; we require it to carry on our financial 
and commercial operations ; we cannot 
go on without it ; we are expiring for the 
want of it ; our commerce is sterile of pro- 
fit, and our revenue is drawn from capital 
instead of income, and will, ere long, 
materially decline ; and our public cre- 


-and our credit is unshaken. 





ditor, and all other creditors, will be in 


_— 


said, with such an increase of currency, 
our paper would lose all value. Why 
so, [ask again? Our paper is credit, 
Our credit 
is even better established than ever by 
this tremendous trial it has undergone. 
Our integrity and faith are evinced in a 
most extraordinary manner by our per- 
severing almost to destruction, to ac- 
complish what is beyond all human 
power; namely, to pay our creditors twice 
as much as we borrowed of them. The 
paper or credit of a country will go 
down, when that country. issuing it 
cannot fulfil its engagements, or when 
a greater quantity of credit currency is 
issued than the commerce of the coun- 
try requires. But that would not be our 
case ; we could absorb nearly as much 
if not quite, as we had in circulation 
during the war. Fictitious wealth is 
then talked of, as if the medinm of ex- 
change constituted wealth. It is true 
that gold and silver are valuable com- 
modities; but as money, they are a 
dead weight, instead of adding to our 
wealth. What is the national debt but 
a credit upon the industry of the coun- 
try? To employ the precious metals in 
payment of debt and taxes ; to attempt 
it, indeed, (for the thing is impossible,) 
would beggar the country at once. 

I have extended this letter to such a 
length, I am obliged to conclude it very 
abruptly. I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
Cuas. C, WesTeRN. 
Felix Hall, Jan. \6th. 1430. 





Now, Sir, the only part of this stupid 
farrago, that I shall here particularly 
mention, is that where you quote the 
old tax-eating Whig, Mr. Locke. And 
this is your great offence in my eyes, 
and one for which you ought to lose 
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your estate by the means that are now 
at work, You know well that J am 
teacher upon this sulject ; that I foresaw 
all, foretold all, laid down every prin- 
ciple, described every cause and every 
effect, years ago. But your insolent 
aristocratic pride would not allow you 
to acknowledge this ; and so you endea- 
vour to hatch up an authority in the 
very shallow essay of Locke, who had, 
and could have, no kuowledge upon the 
subject, as that su/ject now presents it- 
self to us. 

Locxe is in error; his doctrine is 
false ; and his reasoning on it is non- 
sense. His doctrine is this: that 
LESSENING Of the quantity of money in 
a country must always produce distress. 
And why? Because all those who were 
before in the habit of having certain 
quantities of money in their hands, are 
all striving to get out of the lessened 
quantity as much as they got out of the 
larger quantity. What poor unmeaning 
stuff is this? What a reason is this for 
the distress arising out of a lessened 
quantity of money ! 

lf one-half, or any other proportion, 
of the money of a country, were annihi- 
lated to-night, for instance; if, to put 
the case plain, the money were nothing 
but sovereigns; and, in the morning, 
we were to find all the sovereigns turn- 
ed into shillings; what injury or in- 
eonvenience would that produce? The 
shilling would purchase just as much as 
the sovereign did before. No valuable 
thing would become less valuable. Not 
the smallest disturbance would there be 
in the pecuniary affairs of any part of 
the community. No injustice would be 
done to any man. What does the old 
tax-eating Whig mean, then, by his chil- 
dren under the ‘‘ too-small coverlet” ? 
The coverlet would not be diminished 
in effect. 

“( yes,” you will say, “ for all 
“ debtors, or mortgagors, all payers of 
“ annuitants, all tax-payers, would, in 
** virtue of their contracts, or of the 
* tax laws, be compelled to pay in sove- 
“ reigns, and must, therefore, be ruin- 
‘*ed.”. Very true; but your tax-eating 





venience arising from'the scrambling of 
men fo get their former proportion of 
money. If, indeed, he had seen the true 
cause of (distress, in such a case, and 
had stated it, as I have done, a thousand 
times over, in my warnings to the Go- 
vernment and Parliament, you might 
have quoted him with some show of 
reason ; but, as it is, your quoting of 
Locke is just the same as saying: 
** Cobbett has told me all about it; 
** but, O God! is it not better to be a 
“ beggar, than to acknowledge myself 
“ to have been taught by him”! Yes, 
it is, Western: be a beggar, for God’s 
sake! And, in company with the far 
greater part of your brothers of the 
wise Collective, be sport, be a subject 
of laughter and of mockery for 


Wm. COBBETT. 
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Leeds, 26th Jan. 1830. 
Night. 

Own Monday, the 18th, I went to Hud- 
dersfield, where my friends had met 
with great difficulty in providing a suits 
able place. They at last got a room, 
which was well filled, ‘and yielded me 
much more money than J either expected 
or wished. From Huddersfield, I pro- 
ceeded to Dewsbury on the 19th, where 
[ lectured in a school-room to about 
four or five hundred persons. ‘lhis is a 
very public-spirited and excellent town, 
My reception was of the most gratifying 
kind, by all ranks and degrees of the 
people. I soon found myself surrounded 
at the inn, by some of the most opulent 
men in the town, whose kind and hospi- 
table treatment will never be effaced 
from my recollection, 

On the 20th I came on to Leeds ; and, 
aftcr having stopped a little while to 
speak with my friend Mr, Foster, of the 
Patriot newspaper; my old and firm 
friend, Mr. Mann, the bookseller; Mr, 
Heaps, and some other friends, we pro- 
ceeded on to Sir William Ingilby’s, at 
Ripley Castle, which very beautiful 
place, and still more beautiful village, 


Whig says not a word about this sort of | are situated on the Glasgow mail road, 


effect: be only talks about the incon-| 


twenty miles to the north of Leeds, 
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Here I found myself at the most north- | quantity of snow. From Leeds to 
ernly point that I had ever been in my | Ripley we went in a heavy snow-storm, 
whole life; for the most northernly at | and were compelled to take four horses 
which I had ever been in America, was | on account of the heaviness of the road. 
far nearer to the south, several degrees |The snow had fallen so fast, and the 
nearer to the south, than any part of|drift had been so great and the night 
Devonshire. Our reception and treat-, was so dark, that the post-boys got out 
ment by this member for the county of| of the road on the edge of a moor, just 
Lincoln, was indeed, such as expected; |on this side Harrogate; and we were 
such indeed, as I was worthy of, from | within a very few inches of being over- 
an English gentleman of great good! set; but we got out of the carriage, 
sense; great knowledge of the world, | and assisted the post-boys, and arrived 
and perfect independence. There are|at Ripley a little before eight o'clock. 
yet some scores of such men left; and | While 1 was standing out in the snow, I 
the only wonder with me is that they| really began to blame myselt for having 
should suffer their estates to be frittered |so frequently jeered poor Burdett for 
away by bands of loan-mongers, Jews, | having skulked from a Westminster 
and greedy reptiles, by whom they suffer | meeting, on the ground of not daring to 
themselves to be plundered. However, ' encounter a ‘‘ heavy fa!l of snow.”’ 
if they continue obstinately to support| The part of Yorkshire between Leeds 
those bands, and set at defiance the rea- and Ripley is a farming country. About 
sonable prayers of the people, it is just | ten miles of the road goes through the 
that they should suffer, and suffer they | estate of Lascetles,who is now called Lord 
most assuredly will. They will be | Harewood, from a village which lies in 
stripped of their all, by little and little, | nearly the middle of the estate. ‘The 
and the common people will get their | history of this family of Lascelles would 
rights in spite of them. be truly entertaining if one had the time 
I have just returned from the theatre | to give it. I know them, however, only 
in this fine and opulent town, which inay | as the thorough-going supporters of Pitt 
be called the London of Yorkshire, and | and his successors in all those measures 
in which 1 have been received with an | which have brought the nation into its 
enthusiasm which I should in vain en- | present state: but I ought not to omit 
deavour to describe. Here, as_in all|to observe, with regard to the present 
other places, there prevails theatrical | Lord, that he manfully opposed the vile 
distress to an exceeding degree; but I | dead-body bill, which was thrown out 
have filled, and over-filled, the whole | by the Lords in the last session of Par- 
house, pit, boxes and galleries. Here,|liament. His Lordship epposed it, too, 
particularly, I have made a point of ex-| upon the right ground; namely, that 
posing all the nonsense about the dis-|the Parliament had no more right to 
tress having arisen from the Corn Bill, | pass a law to sell the dead bodies of the 
from the East India monopoly, as it is| people, than they had a right to pass a 
called, and from the other causes hatch- | law to sell their live bodies. 
ed by the Ministers and the Parliament,| ‘To-morrow morning we set off for 
and by the various silly projectors, who | Sheffield, where [ shall lecture to-mor- 
seem willing to abandon even their own | row and the next day, unless my cold 
souls, rather than abandon the vile sys-|should increase. I have strong invita- 
tem of loans and jobs and paper-money. | tions to stop at Wakefield, and at Barns 
I was glad to have a rest of three days | ley; but if I go to those places, it must 
at Ripley, having caught a cold at Hud-|be after I have been at Sheflield. It 
dersfield, which however has continued, | will be with great reluctance that I 
though it has not been severe enough j shall miss those towns, but I am afraid 
to prevent me from giving these three | that it will be inevitable. From Sheffield 
lectures at Leeds. I go to Nottingham, a place that I have 
The weather has been almost inces-} always wanted to see. ‘Thence I will, 
sant hard frost, with a considerable}if I can, proceed to Leicester, and then 
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to Wolverhampton, and then hasten 

back to London, without attempting, at | 

this trip, to stop at any other place. 
At Birmingham I shall not, I think, 


attempt to stop this time. ‘This is the 
only place where | have met with any 
impediment as to a place for lecturing. 
When there before, the theatre could 
not be had, because Mr. Lewis, the 
lessee, was not present to give his con- 
sent, he being with his company at 
Liverpool. Having written from Liver- 
pool that Mr. Lewis had given his con- | 
sent, my Birmingham correspondent 
informs ‘ne, that the proprvetors of the | 
theatre (who had referred us to Mr. | 


Lewis), having had Mr. Lewis's con-| 
REFUSED | 


sent announced to them, 
TO GIVE THEIR CONSENT!  Be- 
sides the theatre, 
place sufficiently large ; namely, a re- 
pository, owned by a Mr. Beardsworth, 
of which he had freely given the use for | 
the delivery of the speeches of Mr. Att- 
wood ; but the use of which he would 
not consent to give to me. ‘This was | 
the ploce where [ meant to take the | 
bull by the horns, and this was the place | 
where the bull-keepers seem to have | 
been determined, that I should have no 
opportunity of doing it. I clearly un- 
derstand the real cause of the impedi- 
ments ; and the people of Birmingham 
will understand it too. I hear of a 
grand scheme there for setting on foot 
an association to obtain Parliamentary 
Reform ; and that, too, by persons who 
abused the reformers as much as any 
persons in this kingdom, and who have 
always set their faces against a reduc- 
tion of the expenditure. Give these 
persons the base paper-money back 
again ; give them but eternal deprecia- 
tion; give them iron at ten pounds a ton 
instead of fifty shillings; give them but 
these, with liberty to. take five per cent. 
for the loan of mere bits of paper, and 
from them you will never hear another 
word about Parliamentary Reform. | 
know all their motives ; the people of 
Birmingham ought to know them too ; 
and if any of my friends there can find 
a proper place at any future day, I will 
then go thither, and do that which I 
now should have done. 





there was only one| 


I reckon to be at Nottingham on Sun- 
day the 3lst, or before. If I quit it on 
the 3d, I shall be at Leicester on the 
4th, at Wolverhampton on the 6th, and 
in London on the 8th of February. 





NORFOLK COUNTY MEETING. 


Tuts meeting appears to have been, 
through the tricks and intrigues of the 
Whigs, rendered a mere despicable 
farce. Resolutions were proposed by the 
Whigs: it was proposed to amend them 
by resolutions brought forward by the 
Tories, as they are called. ‘The Sheriff 
put the ayes upon both, and the nega- 
tive upon neither; and then he deter- 
mined that the Whig resolutions had the 
majority. Sir Thomas Beevor, in a 
speech which contained more sense than 
those of all the other speakers put to- 
gether, had declared his intention of 

| moving another resolution if Mr.Wode- 

| house’s were rejected, or rather, as soon 
us it had been disposed of; but as soon 
as the Sheriff had determined that the 

Whig resolutions had been carried, the 
| Sheriff bolted; Sir ‘Thomas Beevor was 
deprived of an opportunity of moving 
his amendment, and, indeed, there ap- 
pears to have been no petition adopted 
at all. The last resolution of the Whigs 
was, that a petition should be imme- 
diately prepared, founded on the resolu- 
tions; but no such petition was ever 
put to the meeting by the Sheriff. It is 
pretended, that there was a motion 
made and carried in the confusion, rela- 
tive to the petition; and this is what is 
to be palmed upon the country. ‘The 
reporter of the Morning Chronicle has 
this remark : “ We are requested by a 
‘‘member of the committee of requisi- 
*‘ tionists to state, that during the con- 
“fusion, after the passing of Mr. Bul- 
“ wer's resolutions, a motion was pro- 
** posed and carried relative to a petition. 
‘** All that we can say is, that we were 
“within a yard of the chairman, and 
“ heard nothing of it.” 

Thus, then, the Old Daddy and his 
crew are going to palm upon the coun- 
try a petition never agreed to by the 
meeting, ‘They did not dare suffer Sir 
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Thomas Beevor’s petition to be put: |“ Richard England, Esq. 


they were sure that it would be carried. 
They have resorted to this barefaced 
trick, in order to avoid a defeat which 
they would have been sure to experience. 
However, all their base schemes and 
tricks will avail them nothing. Soon 
after I get to Londor, I INTEND ‘TO 
PAY NORWICH A VISIT; and if I 
do not blow all their tricks and schemes 
into the air, 1 will be content, for the 


Dappy Cokgr, instead of that of 
Wa. COBBETT,. 

I insert below, the Morning Chronicle 
account of the Norfolk Meeting, having 
neither time nor room for further com- 
ment. 





‘ 


NORFOLK COUNTY MEETING. 


On Saturday, the freeholders, and other 
inhabitants of this county, were called to- 
gether to agree to a petition to Parlia- 
ment on the subject of the malt tax. 
We gave an account of a similar meet- 
ing of the county of Lincoln last week, 
where a petition for the repeal of the 
malt and beer taxes was agreed to. 
Similar petitions in various hundreds of 
the county of Norfolk, have already 
been got up; and a few weeks ago, it 
was wished by upwardsof sixty gentle- 
men of the county, that the High Sheriff 
should be called upon to summon a 
meeting of the whole county. 

The following is the requisition on 
which the meeting was called :— 

“To the High Sheriff of the County 
of Norfolk. Sir, we the undersigned 
Freeholders, and others, of the County 
of Norfolk, request that you will con- 
vene a County Meeting, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of presenting a Petition to Par- 
liament for the Repeal of the Malt 
Duties. Signed by 


“ The Right Hon. Lord J. ‘Townshend. 
Thomas Trench Berney, Esq. 
W.E.L. Bulwer, Esq. 

Thomas H. Batcheler, Esq. 

Rey. J. W. Flavell, Henry Blyth, Esq. 
John Culley, Esq. 

Gwyn Etheridge, Esq. 


Richard Dewing, Esq. 

Charles Whaites, Esq. 

Robert Leamon, Esq. 

and a most numerous and respectable 
body of proprietors and occupiers of 
land in the county of Norfolk.” 

‘** In pursuance of the above Requisi- 
tion, | do hereby convene a County 
Meeting, to be held in the Shire-hall, at 
the Castle of Norwich, on Saturday, 
the 16th day of January next, at twelve 
o’clock at noon. 

“ Anprew Founratne, Sheriff. 
‘© Narford, Dec. 28, 1829.” 


The meeting being appointed to take 
place at the Shire-hall, a considerable 
number of persons assembled in the 
precincts and avenues of that building, 
shortly after eleven o'clock. The ar- 
rangement for admission, however, was 
most miserable : a few favoured indivi- 
duals were allowed to slip in at private 
doors by stealth, and so to obtain the 
best seats in the court, while immense 
numbers of the most respectable free- 
holders not only had to kick their heels 
for nearly an hour in the avenues or the 
open air, but likewise had the satisfac- 
tion of being sneered and laughed at 
by the Sheriffs’ javeline-men—a set of 
respectables, who, on the strength of 
their red velveteen breeches, their top 
boots, and their imitation spears, thought 
themselves “ gods.indeed.” 

At a little after twelve o'clock, the 
doors being thrown open, the Crown 
Court in the Shire-hall was crowded to 
excess. The High Sheriff, on entering 
the court, was received with applauge ; 
and having taken the chair, the busi- 
ness of the day commenced. 

Among the noblemen and gentlemen 
present, we observed Lord Sutflield, Lord 
Charles Townshend, Sir Thomas Bec 
vor, Mr. Coke, Mr. Wodehouse (the 
two Members for the county), Mr. Bul- 
wer, Mr. Postle, Colonel Harvey, Arch- 
deacon Bathurst, Mr. Palmer, &c. There 
were upwards of 1,500 persons present. 

The Hieo Suerire said, that having 
received a requisition, most respectably 
signed, to call a county meeting on the 
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subject of the malt tax, he had obeyed 
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the call of the gentlemen who had | sinking into the listless and unprofitable 
signed it, and he trusted that the pro-| pauper, without feeling in allits force that 


ceedings of the day would be conducted | 
in such a manner as to reflect credit on|a matter of no small importance to the 
the county. | public and the Legislature. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. E. L. Butwer rose to address | He believed it was the opinion of some 
the meeting. He said, that as to there | that the meeting ought to take into con- 
being great distress in the country, there | sideration in what manner the Govern- 
could be no question; and however gen-|ment could best spare the amount of 
tlemen might differ as to the cause, he the malt tax, and that they should back 
thought that they must at all events their petition with pointing out the 
agree that the object which the requi-| means of replacing the deficiency that 
sitionists had in view would be one mode | would be occasioned. With this opi- 
of relieving the public from the bur-/nion he did not agree. (Cheers. ) He 
dens under which they were labouring. | did not think that a public meeting was 
(Hear, hear). It was on this ground | called upon to exercise legislative dis- 
that they had been called upon to meet | cretion ; it was enough for them to 
to petition the Parliament for a repeal | know that there was a grievance, and to 
of the tax upon malt, a tax which was | pray for its redress. (Hear, hear.) It 
highly obnoxious to the labouring classes | would then remain with the Govern- 
of the community both in its effect and | ment to see in what manner such redress 
its principle ; but besides this, it was a|could best be effected, and what finan- 
tax which might be said to fall heavily|cial arrangements were necessary to 


whatever encouraged their industry was 





on the whole of thie community, for it All that the 
affected both the producer and the con- 
sumer. (Hear, hear.) ‘The impolicy of 
the malt tax was observable in the con- 
sequences with which it was attended ; 
and on this point it might be said, that 
the duty itself was the least of its evils ; 
the restrictions upon the trade were so 
numerous, that, as far as regarded the 





afford the relief required. 
meeting could cluim was, that the Mi- 
nistry should make all possible retrench- 
ment. (Cheers.) ‘These were the best 
financial arrangements they could pro- 
pose, and the best rule for the Govern- 
ment to follow in the execution of its 
duty. Regarding the proposed repeal 
(as he did) as the probable means of 


poor, they amounted to an absolute pro- | bettering the logver orders of the people, 
hibition, so that those who most needed | he thought that it was a subject which 
the article were absolutely excluded | went far beyond the question of revenue. 
from it. (Applause.) Many indirect ad-| | He considered it to be a subject preg- 


vantages would he derived to the public | 
from the removal of the malt tax ; 


nant with great moral consequences ; 


the and whatever way the Government might 
consequence of the price being lowered | | view it ; 


whether merely as a tax, or as 


would be, that double the quantity would | ‘something much beyond, he trusted that 


be consumed ; the result of which would | 
be not only that that which was grown) 
at home would find a ready and brisk | 
sale, but that a considerable quantity 


would be imported, by which the manu- | 


facturers would be able to get rid of 
their goods in exchange. (Hear, hear.) 
The principal advantage, however, of 
such a repeal would accrue to the la- 
bourer and the industrious poor of the 


country; and that would be no small 


advantage. No one could see with in- 
difference the state in which that class 
of persons was now placed. No person 
could see with indifference the labourer 





|they would at least afford the question 
‘their most serious attention. (Cheers. ) 
Mr. Bulwer concluded by moving the 
following resolutions : 

“1. That this meeting, incommon with 
the inhabitants of every District in the 
United Kingdom, feels and laments the 
general distress which pervades almost 
every class of the community. 

“2. That both the cultivators of 
land, and the manufacturers of goods, 
are placed in such circumstances as to 
be no longer able to dispose of their 
respective productions to advantage ; 
and in proportion as their means dimi- 
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nish their difficulties increase, being 
obliged to maintain as paupers all 
those to whom they can no longer give 
profitable employment. 

** 3. That the want of due employment 
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total repeal of the duties on malt, be 
immediately prepared.” 

Much applause followed the reading 
of the resolutions. 

Mr. Posrite: Being one of the re- 


for the labouring and industrious classes | quisitionists for the calling of the meet- 


{ 


has increased pauperism and its attend- |ing, and having had the honour of co- 
ant evils, crime and moral degradation, | operating with those gentlemen, he rose 


so rapidly, as to demand the most serious 
attention of the Legislature. 

** 4. That among other causes to 
which this lamentable state of suffering 
and degradation may be attributed, 
none is more prominent than the over- 
whelming burden of taxation, beneath 
which the country groans. 

** 5. That the taxes which call more 
especially for alleviation, are those which 
bear upon the industry of the country; 
and affect the necessaries of life; and 
upon these grounds there is none more 
prejudicial in all its bearings than that 
upon malt, 

“6. That the duty on malt is an 
oppressive burden upon all classes, 
more particularly upon the cultivators 
of the soil, by narrowing the market for 
their staple produce, barley, to an ex- 
tent which would hardly be credited, 
but from the well-known fact, that the 
consumption of malt is now consider- 
ably less than it was a. century ago, 
though the quantity of Jand now in cul- 
tivation is at least one-third more, and 
the population more than doubled. 

‘* 7. That under the vexatious opera- 
tion of the existing laws, the price of 
malt is enhanced beyond the actual duty, 
thus bearing with double weight upon 
the consumer, while, to the revenue, 
the expense of collecting the same is a 
heavy drawback, 

“8, That the repeal of the duties on 
malt would greatly benefit the consumer 
generally, but more especially would it 
relieve the labouring and industrious 
classes, by placing within their reach 
the means of brewing their own beer, 
aud baking their own bread; by the 
want of which tkey are now driven to 
the use of ardent spirits, to the destruc- 
tion of their health and morals. 

“9, That petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament, founded on the fore- 
going resolutions, and praying for the 


with much pleasure to second the reso- 
lutions which had been so ably proposed. 
It would have been quite unnecessary 
for him to say a word, even if Mr. Bul- 
wer had not addressed the meeting, in 
order to persuade a body of the people 
to petition for the repeal of so heavy a 
burden as that of the malt tax. (Ap- 
plause). At a meeting of the sixty 
magistrates, it had been a matter of dis- 
cussion whether it would be better to 
restrict themselves only to the malt 
tax at the present meeting, or to carry 
the question further. It had there been 
judged, and, as he thought, wisely, that 
if they wished to afford any prospect of 
success to their exertions, if they wished 
to give the least chance to the attain- 
ment of their object, they were bound 
to take care not to ask too much; and 
that to ask the Ministers to repeal both 
the malt and beer tax would be hope- 
less, as he did not believe that the 
Government could spare the produce of 
both these taxes at once. ‘The Minis- 
try, for anything he knew, might be 
anxious to relieve the burdens of the 
people, but it would not be any relief to 
take off one tax, and then to substitute 
another equally oppressive in its place, 
(Applause), They had no reason to 
doubt that the Duke of Wellington and 
his colleagues were anxious to econo- 
mise as far as was in their power (ap- 
plause, and a laugh); but to relieve the 
people as they ought and required to be 
relieved, was not the work of a day, 
nor of a year ; no, it would be the work 
of much time and great consideration, 
A private gentleman, if he found that 
he was living too fast, had it in his 
power, at any time, to stop short, and 
get rid of his horses and his servants ; 
he might alter his residence, or he 
might go on the Continent, and put his 
estate to nurse ; but this was not the case 





with the Ministers of a nation; and he 
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therefore repeated, that if the meeting| the taxes which they were enduring, 


wished to attain its object, they taust be 
careful not toasktoo much. ‘Lhere was 
likewise another consideration which 
demanded their attention ; if they asked 
for the remission of both the malt and 
beer tax, there would be a danger of a 
property tax being imposed upon the 
country; and not one confined exclu- 
sively to mortgages on property and 
government securities, but likewise ex- 
tending to all landed property. Now, if 
this were the case, would not the mem- 
bers of Parliament be sure to oppose any 
thing that was likely to{produce a tax 
calculated to bear so hard upon them- 
selves ? 
cular, where they were all men of 
landed property, every exertion would 
be made, under such circumstances, to 
prevent the remission prayed for. This 
being the feelings of the requisitionists, 
it became a matter of consideration with 
them for the repeal of which tax they 
should pray ; and, after due delibera. 
tion, the preference being given to the 
malt tax, the present meeting was 
called, and for this reason — because it 
was considered that if they could procure 
the repeal of the malt tax, that would vir- 
tually be the repeal of the tax upon beer 
(cheers) ; and in that case not only would 
the brewer be enabled to reduce the price 
of his beer, but the price would be still 
more materially reduced by the labourer 
being enabled to brew for himself; nor 
did this refer to the labourer in husban- 
dry alone; it was applicable to every 
individual throughout the kingdom. 
This might be thought only to refer to 
the small ale, but for his own part he 
was no enemy to the poor man having 
his pot of strong beer too (applause) ; 
it was a luxury which, after his toil, he 
had a right to enjoy ; nor was he, when 
passing a public-house, horrified if he 
herd the rattle of the skittles, for why 
should not the poor man have his pas- 
times and amusements as well as the 
rich? (Applause.) It had been urged by 
some that the praying for the repeal of 
this or that particular tax was a sort of 
interference with the plans of the Mi- 
nister ; but suppose the Minister wished 
to relieye the people from a portion of 
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weight. 


what could a Minister wish for more 
than to have the Pfirticular tax pointed 
out which was deemed most oppressive ? 
(Applause.) Surely, those who paid the 
taxes were the best judges of their 
He did not mean to say that 
it would not be better to have a general 


modification of the malt tax, together 


with the beer tax and the licensing 


system, for no one wished more heartily 


than he did that the whole licensing 





system should undergo a revision. The 
faults of the present mode were both 
numerous and important; in his opi- 
nion, the magistrates should not be 
intrusted with any discretionary power 
(cheers) ; and the certificate which was 
now required as a recommendation 
should be sufficient to make it impera- 
tive on the magistrates to grant the 
license, without its being left only to 
their option. (Applause). A reduction 
only of the duty on’ malt was objection- 
able, because, if the Ministers were to 
leave the tax in that state, the same 
army of excisemen would still be re- 
quired. (Cheers). For himself, he was 
in the habit of sending his own barley 
to be made into malt, and he was 
charged 2s. the coomb, with the duty ; 
but if the duty were entirely taken off, 
he could afford to sell it at 4s. 6d. the 
bushel. If any portion of the duty, 
however, was left, the malting would 
still be open to the excise (Hear, hear) ; 
and no one but the licensed maltster 
would be able to sell it; and for any 
other person to attempt it, or to meddle 
at all in the matter, would be ruin. In 
illustration of this, he knew a case in 
point, which had happened a few years 
ago. When the tax on salt existed, 
there was aduty on it of 16s. the bushel. 
This duty was afterwards lowered to 2s, 


the bushel, and, for agricultural use, to 
6d. 


(To be continued.) 
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